MR. GARVIN AND  THE 'NATIONAL'  GOVERNMENT
stances it would have had serious consequences as far as
MacDonald was concerned. As it was, the speech marked
the beginning of the disaffection towards MacDonald that
grew as months passed.
It is interesting to note, in view of subsequent events, that
the suggestion had the opposite effect on Sir Herbert Samuel.
He welcomed it with loud hosannas, as did also Mr. Geoffrey
Shakespeare, a young Liberal who had formerly been on the
staff of Mr. Lloyd George. Both these Liberals were after-
wards rewarded for their concurrence with posts in the
National Government.
Mr. Winston Churchill in July 1929 gave a hint of a policy
that might be pursued by the Conservative Party. While he
dismissed the Prime Minister's Council of State proposal with
a sneer of contempt, he saw benefits to both sides in a friendly
Liberal-Conservative rapprochement.
s There are/ he said, c gulfs between us in this Parlia-
ment. It is no use supposing that we can simply meet
together as a Council of State. I hope and believe that the
floor will prove to be broader than the gangway, but the
gulf between the Socialist Party and the rest of the country
is, in any case, impassable. There never has been such a
gulf in my experience between a Government and an
Opposition/
This, expressed in the characteristic idiom of Mr. Churchill,
is a discriminating appreciation of the Parliamentary situation.
The wide floor stretches between Conservative and Labour,
but only the narrow gangway separates Conservative from
Liberal. It was, therefore, to coalition with the Liberals that
the Conservatives must look if the obnoxious Labour Govern-
ment was to be destroyed. What, then, prevented that coali-
tion and the attainment of this object ? Mr. Garvin had no
doubts about that. It was the attitude of hostility to Mr.
Lloyd George and the Liberals, taken up by Mr. Baldwin and
the Conservative Party.
*Mr. Baldwin's friends/   said Mr. Garvin,  c have gone
out of their way during the last few months to load Mr. Lloyd
George with odium and to treat him with petty indignities.
Now, nothing can change the fact that Mr. Lloyd George's
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